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Naturally the text suffered greatly in the double process of trans-
lation, but errors grew more numerous when Latin translations of
Arabic versions of Synac translations of the Greek originals
trickled into western Europe via Spain.
This, however, is only part of the story. Quite a number of
neo-Platomc writings, which often possessed a strongly pantheistic
flavour, were ascribed to Aristotle and the doctrines taught in them
became associated with his name. The Arabs were no mean scholars
and they began to produce commentaries on the works of Aristotle.
The greatest of the Arabian commentators were Avicenna (980-
1037) and Averroes (1125-98). The latter was responsible for
the doctrine of the unity of the intellect, a view which asserted
that there is a single intellectual principle operating throughout the
whole human race, Christian thinkers strongly opposed this
doctrine, since it seemed to them to contradict the belief in the
immortality of the individual human soul.
When the Aristotelian writings and the Arab commentaries
began to be studied in the University of Paris, the ecclesiastical
authorities became thoroughly alarmed. Thus the Council of Sens,
held at Paris in 1210, prohibited the reading of Aristotle under
pain of excommunication, and in 1215 the Papal Legate, Robert
Curzon, renewed the prohibition. In 1229 the Pope intervened
and appointed three Parisian masters to examine the new works and
to make a faithful translation of them. Owing to the difficulty of
reconciling Aristotle with dogma, this was not done; but in spite of
the prohibitions, the works of Aristotle were read and studied in the
Faculty of Arts. It was not, however, until 1263 that Urban IV
officially recognised the Aristotelian philosophy and permitted it to
be studied in the schools.
Before this time, Augustinian philosophy and theology had been
predominant in the schools. Although Augustine still remained
the most important authority in theology, a large number of the
masters at Paris and Oxford adopted the Aristotelian philosophy.
This change had been largely brought about by the work of two
great thinkers: Albert of Cologne (1193-1280) and his famous
pupil, St. Thomas Aquinas (1226-74). The former succeeded in
popularising Aristotle in the West. The latter, through his friend
William of Moerbeke, Archbishop of Corinth, a distinguished
Greek scholar, was able to obtain accurate translations of Aristotle,
and produced the scholastic svnthesis of faith and reason with which